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The Scottsboro Case 


In the spring of 1931 nine Negro boys, all under 
twenty-one years of age, were convicted at Scottsboro, 
Alabama, of the crime of assaulting two white women. 
On March 25, according to the testimony at the trial, the 
women, dressed in men’s clothes, were riding with some 
white men on a freight train between Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Huntsville, Ala., when the Negro boys got on board. 
Apparently there was a fight between the two groups. 
The white men left the train at Stephenson, Ala., and 
telephoned ahead, and the Negroes were arrested a few 
miles farther on. The latter were brought to trial on 
April 6 on charges of rape. They were inadequately de- 
fended by a lawyer assigned by the court who was to some 
extent assisted by a Chattanooga lawyer employed by a 
Negro ministers’ alliance of that city. In the midst of 
crowd excitement—it has been estimated that about ten 
thousand people were gathered in the small county seat— 
the boys were convicted. Eight of them were sentenced 
to die in the electric chair, one, on account of his youth, 
to life imprisonment. 

The State National Guard, which had been called by 
the sheriff, surrounded the courthouse and grounds during 
the trial. The officer in command of the Guard testified 
later that when the jury rendered the verdict there was 
considerable demonstration in the court room—yelling 
= clapping of hands—and that there was shouting out- 
side. 

The raising of a serious doubt as to the defendants’ 
guilt, and the legality of the conviction and of the sen- 
tence attracted public attention. The International Labor 
Defense, known as the I.L.D., some of whose leaders are 
avowed Communists and which is regarded as mainly a 
Communist organization, and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, known as the 
N.A.A.C.P., which has been campaigning for recognition 
of Negro rights during the past twenty years, both en- 
gaged lawyers and undertook to defend the boys by appeal 
to the State Supreme Court. It appears that the boys, 
their parents and guardians agreed first that one group 
and then that the other should defend them. Elaborate 
legal preparations were made by both organizations and a 
public controversy followed between the two over which 
of them should have charge of the defense. The I.L.D., 
which is reported to have been first on the ground, en- 
gaged George W. Chamlee, formerly attorney-general of 
Tennessee, as counsel. The N.A.A.C.P. engaged the firm 
of Fort, Bedow and Gray, said to be the leading legal firm 
in Alabama, and two nationally known lawyers, Clarence 


Darrow and Arthur Garfield Hays. The I.L.D., in addi- 
tion, announced that it would organize a national move- 
ment of demonstrations and protest meetings “in every 
large American city in preparation for Alabama State 
Supreme Court appeal.” The I.L.D. chief counsel, Mr. 
Chamlee, is quoted as disapproving this plan and saying, 
at one such meeting held in New York on January 10, 
that he did not think that there should be any outside 
demonstrations concerning a case in a court of law, add- 
ing, “It is my business by my presentation and argument 
of the case to make the demonstration of the innocence 
of these boys.” 

As preparations for appeal to the Alabama Supreme 
Court proceeded, it appears, the boys and their parents 
and guardians vacillated for a time regarding the conduct 
of their defense, accepting the offices of now one and now 
the other of the two groups and at last putting their case 
in the hands of the I.L.D. lewvers. The latter then filed 
appeal papers with the State Supreme Court. The attor- 
neys of the N.A.A.C.P. had already filed a similar appeal. 
According to press reports and to a statement made by 
the N.A.A.C.P., which has been confirmed by a special 
report made to the INFORMATION SERVICE by a represen- 
tative on the ground, Mr. Darrow and Mr. Hays sought 
to effect a compromise, offering to issue jointly with the 
I.L.D. lawyers a statement saying: “we represent the de- 
fendants. We represent no organization. The lives of 
eight boys are at stake. It is unimportant who enlisted 
our interest. . . . We will engage in no controversy be- 
tween groups. We have agreed to work together to try 
to save these boys and our responsibility is to them and to 
them only.” This offer was refused by the representatives 
of the I.L.D., who insisted that if Mr. Darrow and others 
came into the case they must do so under the auspices of 
that organization. On December 29 Mr. Darrow and Mr. 
Hays announced that they were dissociating themselves 
from the case, and a few days later the N.A.A.C.P. board 
of directors announced the complete withdrawal of that 
organization. 

Press comment outside the state indicates a general be- 
lief that the position of the defendants is seriously preju- 
diced by the participation of the I.L.D. The Nashville. 
Tenn., Banner for December 30, 1931, as reported by the 
N.A.A.C.P., says: “The first named organization [the 
N.A.A.C.P.] is just what its name implies, formed to ad- 
vance the Negro race and to insure its legal and civic 
rights. It makes its appeal to reason and pins its faith in 
the law. 

“As for. the International Labor Defense, it has been 
charged publicly by N.A.A.C.P. that it is using the plight 
of eight unfortunate Alabama Negroes to further the 
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cause of communism, and by that very reason is render- 
ing their appeal a forlorn hope in Alabama. 

“That the Negroes, no matter how guilty, still are sur- 
rounded by bitter prejudice cannot be denied. In the 
hands of such able men as Darrow and Hays, who might 
be expected to pitch their plea on a high plane and make 
their appeal on the grounds of broad humanitarianism as 
well as upon legal evidence, the Negroes must have fared 
better than in the hands of an organization so closely 
allied with communism, and one whose motives are so 
definitely suspected.” 

The Kansas City, Mo., Call for January 8 says: “A 
radical group like the International Labor Defense is 
peculiarly unwelcome in the South. Choosing its attor- 
neys inevitably complicates matters, and makes the appeal 

. carry the double burden of the law and the facts 
as pertaining to the boys, plus whatever prejudice there 
is against their sponsor... . 

“The only possibility for good in this whole situation 
is that the Alabama court may see the purpose of the 
I.L.D. in coming into this case. The Negro in the South, 
millions of underprivileged persons, is a possibility too 
great to be passed up by the radicals.” 

Comment in the Alabama press takes the form of de- 
fense of the state against imputation and fears of injustice. 
The Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser for July 24, 1931, 
says: “The Supreme Court of Alabama as it stands is 
morally and intellectually capable of deciding the appeal 
of the nine Negroes without prejudice or indifference to 
elementary human rights. We believe these nine Negroes 
can trust the Supreme Court to be as fair to them as it 
would be to nine white men. . . . 

“We do not believe that these men have been wronged, 
but if it turns out that we are in error, we believe the 
wrong will be righted by the honorable gentlemen on 
whom rests the responsibility of making the final de- 
cision,” 

The Huntsville, Ala., Times for May 26, 1931, contains 
the following: “Had the trial been held in some northern 
section of the country, the communistic activities probably 
would not have been inaugurated. Having been held in 
the South, however, an opportunity was seen to raise a 
sectional and racial issue which may do the red organiza- 
tions some temporary good in addition to membership, 
but which is certain, unless the situation is handled care- 
fully, to do much harm to southern racial relations. .. .” 

In an article shortly to be published, Dr. George E. 
Haynes, executive secretary of the Commission on Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, who is 
familiar with the locality, states: “The whites of this dis- 
trict who formed the excited crowds that exposed the 
Negro boys to the danger of lynching and who formed 
the juries that rendered verdicts against them belong for 
the most part to the poor farmer and small town prole- 
tarian class of that hill country. The worker versus the 
capitalist issue is therefore rather remote from the case. 
The Negro boys were convicted under the pressure of 
race prejudice and mob excitement aroused by sex fears, 
not by economic antagonism. It was not a class struggle 
but a race issue. Yet the International Labor Defense 
quickly brought their lawyers into the case and succeeded 
in excluding from the defense such eminent lawyers as 
Clarence Darrow and Arthur Garfield Hays engaged by 
the one organization with a record of twenty years of 
efficient legal defense of Negro rights. The uninformed 
parents and guardians of the boys and the inexperienced 
lads themselves in their desperation, of course, could not 


understand or choose between two organizations on their 
records with Negroes. Furthermore, they knew little or 
nothing of economic and political philosophy behind the 
Labor Defense group.” 

On the basis of the facts and opinions here reviewed 
it seems clear that if the death sentences should be upheld 
a considerable portion of public opinion will hold the 
LL.D. directly responsible for obstructing the efforts to 
insure them a fair trial. 


Federal Relations to Education 


The report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, issued under the above title, is a notable docu- 
ment. The findings and recommendations are contained 
in Part I, a pamphlet of 140 pages, from which the pas- 
sages quoted below are taken. The committee, which was 
appointed by the President, consists of 52 persons, includ- 
ing some of the most eminent American educators. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American Council of 
Education, is the chairman. 

Declaring that the federal government “has no inclusive 
and consistent public policy as to what it should or should 
not do in the field of education,” the committee proceeds 
to outline the principles that it believes should govern 
federal relations to education in general and with respect 
to particular groups. “From the Revolution to the Civil 
War,” says the report, “the federal government encour- 
aged and financially aided education in the states. It en- 
dowed higher and common schools with lands, and made 
grants of surplus tax monies; but it did not attempt to 
regulate the purposes, define the programs, supervise the 
teaching, or otherwise control public education in the 
states. Throughout this long earlier period, its spirit and 
its acts were in harmony with the principle of state and 
local autonomy.” 

Then, however, came a change. ‘With the Morrill Act 
of 1862, the federal government changed both its policy 
and procedure. Where before it had been solely inter- 
ested in encouraging and aiding the states to provide edu- 
cational facilities as a whole without emphasizing special 
phases of the curriculum, it now entered upon a program 
of stimulating and favoring with financial grants special- 
ized types or aspects of education in order to extend them 
rapidly throughout the states.” 

The conflict thus initiated continues, raising issues not 
merely of efficiency but of social philosophy. “It may well 
be that the apparent immediate educational efficiencies 
which are the aim of centralized federal management of 
education, may be completely counterbalanced by other 
ultimate losses in social and political functioning. It is 
the conviction of this committee that harm results when 
intimacy between schools and their patrons and neighbors 
is disturbed by remote control of a distant authority.” 
This theme runs through the report in varying forms of 
statement but with consistent emphasis. For example: 
“In responsiveness to popular sovereignty, in adaptability 
to varying need and aspiration, and in richness of experi- 
mentation conducive to flexibility and to progress, our 
management of public schools is without a peer. Cer- 
tainly no national system of public schools managed in a 
highly centralized spirit shows such substantial demo- 
cratic qualities as those indicated.” 

The report notes the tendency toward consolidated 
school units. “Our modern methods of transportation 
and communication favor an enlarged school unit. Thus, 
localness and intimacy under current conditions are far 
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more a matter of social psychology, than of small land 
area. 

Further, the report says: “This development of ad- 
ministrative power by the federal government in highly 
specialized fields of education presents a threat that can- 
not longer be ignored. Unless there is an early reversal 
of policy, further federal participation in special phases of 
education within the states will involve us in a form of 
incoordinated centralization with evils far greater than 
those which characterize some of the European govern- 
ments. . . . It is possible that standards can be more 
quickly raised, in the large communities at least, by fed- 
erally controlled state plans. But the price of such imme- 
diate gains is the stifling of much local experimentation, 
which is essential to the virility and continuing growth of 
every type of education. The inevitable result of cen- 
tralized interference is the weakening of that intimate 
popular responsibility for education which has made 
American education unique because of its final responsive- 
ness to the sensed needs of a democratic people with all 
of their differing aspirations and local conditions.” 

The committee bases its declaration of policy in part 
upon the danger of control of education by partisan or 
class interest. “A class or party,” says the report, “may 
capture a central government by revolution or by some 
exigency of politics ; it cannot as readily capture 48 states 
and more than 145,000 local school communities which 
really determine by their agreements what the national 
educational policy and procedure shall be. Two national 
school systems of Europe have been captured under 
centralized, national control of education. In the United 
States one or two states may for a time be the victims 
of propaganda on a single subject of instruction, but not 
all states on all subjects.” 

In the matter of federal appropriations to the states the 
committee recommends as follows: “Make all future 
grants to states as grants in aid of education in general, 
expendable by each state for any or all educational pur- 
poses as the state itself may direct. Such grants should 
be made only after thorough educational and financial 
studies have shown to the satisfaction of the appropriating 
power that such federal aid is justified. Such grants 
should in no case be flat grants of an equal amount for 
each state, but should be apportioned to the states on the 
basis of adequate educational and financial studies. Such 
grants should be made for a definite and not an inconclu- 
sive period, and be subject to review at the close of every 
ten-year census period, when needed readjustments may 
be made to meet changed conditions.” 

The report recommends the establishment of a federal 
Department of Education, with a Secretary of Education 
in the President’s Cabinet. This recommendation leads 
the Catholic members to dissent and to issue a minority 
report. The Negro members, on the other hand, issue a 
minority report contending that the majority report makes 
inadequate provision for Negro education, which they 
believe should be specifically aided by federal grants. 

The report contains many detailed recommendations 
which cannot be summarized here, but which students of 
education will find highly significant. It is distributed 
from the office of the Committee, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Freedom of the University 


Dr. Frank P. Graham in his inaugural address as 
President of the University of North Carolina gave con- 
siderable attention to the meaning of freedom for the 
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university. The following paragraphs are quoted from 
his remarks as published in School and Society, New 
York, for December 26. 

“For the faculty, freedom means the right . . . to teach 
and speak freely, not as propagandists, but as scholars 
and seekers for the truth with a clear sense of responsi- 
bility for the truth and a deep sense of the teacher’s part 
in the development of the whole youthful personality ; to 
organize their own independent association for discussion 
and statement of views, and as a basic part of the uni- 
versity’s life help shape university policies by votes, rep- 
resentation, advice, and, may we hope, a larger sharing in 
the life of the people of the state... . 

“Finally freedom of the university means freedom of 
the scholar to find and report the truth honestly without 
interference by the university, the state or any interests 
whatever. If a scholar be enlisted by the state for re- 
search on a mooted issue, though such scholarly and in- 
dependent report may be imputed to the university as an 
institution by powerful lobbies opposed to the report, the 
university will stand by the right of the state to enlist the 
scholar and the freedom of the scholar to make the report, 
whatever be the consequences. The real destruction of 
the university would come from the university administra- 
tion’s interference or any other interference with the re- 
port. Without such freedom of research we would have 
no university and no democracy.” 


Homeless Men and Boys 


The increase in the number of transient families and 
homeless men and boys moving from city to city and 
congregating in cheap lodging houses and free shelters, 
makes community planning an imperative need, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Family Welfare Association 
of America entitled Community Planning for Homeless 
Men and Boys. 

The plans of 16 representative communities in the 
United States for providing care for homeless men and 
boys during the winter of 1930-31 are outlined in this 
report, which was prepared by Robert S. Wilson, of the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Kansas. 
“In the record of concrete experiences,” savs Mr. Wilson, 
“we have attempted to discover those elements in city 
planning which as tested by results seem most effective.” 
The report, which is intended for use by local communi- 
ties in working out their relief programs, was prepared 
at the request of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

The 16 communities, which were chosen in order to 
insure a great variety in size, problem, geographical region, 
and method of planning, are: McPherson County, Kan. ; 
Decatur, Ill.; New Haven, Conn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Rochester, N. Y.; Seattle, Wash.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, O.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Chicago, III. 

The report indicates that successful community pro- 
grams for the care of homeless men provide for the fol- 
lowing conditions, which appear to be essential: knowledge 
of the facts with regard to the extent of the need and 
existing provision; coordination of the work of welfare 
agencies in the community ; centralization of responsibility 
and of applications; administration by experienced social 
workers; efficient management of shelters and adjust- 
ability of service. Flexible time limits of stay of resident 
and non-resident applicants for relief in shelters are neces- 
sary, since “restrictive policies based on residence alone 
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virtually eliminated possibilities of individualized service 
and blocked community support of anti-begging cam- 
paigns.” Other essentials are work requirements for able- 
bodied men; adequate health service ; skilled private inter- 
viewing and individualized, constructive service; the 
preservation of morale during periods of enforced idle- 
ness ; and community education. The cooperation of public 
officials, police, clergy, and representatives of missions, 
health agencies and social work organizations is needed. 

That the community hazard is tremendous “when hun- 
dreds of foot-loose hungry men roam the streets at night 
without means of subsistence or place to sleep” is evident, 
and, the report states: “Aside from the demands of com- 
mon decency, the demands for community protection make 
imperative some means of relief which will not force the 
man into panhandling or begging or criminal acts.” These 
men must be thought of as human beings with varying 
needs and constructive possibilities. “Homeless men, ac- 
customed or forced into precarious conditions of living, 
will live on the lowest level that the community is willing 
to maintain for them.” The job of fitting such a man 
back into normal life and making him self-supporting often 
involves a change in his attitude toward himself. It re- 
quires also the removal of those conditions outside the man 
which precipitated his problem or are keeping him from 
getting back on his feet. 

Communities interested in setting up local relief pro- 
grams may secure copies of the report from the Family 
Welfare Association of America, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


Living In Two Worlds 


“Rural life brings understanding of some things and 
city life of others. From both together may come a more 
balanced view of how life can be well lived than could 
come from either alone.” This is the conclusion of an 
article in the January /l’omans Press, New York, the 
“Rural Communities Number,” by Elizabeth B. Herring 
of the National Staff of the Y.W.C.A., who has recently 
made intensive studies of several rural communities. She 
describes especially the impact of urban upon rural life. 
Urban peoples do not in the present situation have to 
adjust to rural life, but rural people must adjust to urban 
life. “It is a difficult matter to try to live in two worlds, 
especially when the rules and regulations are not the 
same and there is no arbiter... . 

“The rural young person learns from his close knit 
community group that there is a right way to think about 
morals and religion. Then he reads in the newspapers 
and observes in the movies and hears on the radio that 
there are many fashions in morals and religion and man- 
ners. The result is that he has to live with authority while 
his mind is filled with ill-assorted notions of the relativity 
of all such matters. It is a problem calling for a degree 
of wisdom which one could hardly expect all young people 
to possess unaided... . 

“The problem is not so much whether urban ideas are 
better or worse than rural ideas, the difficulty is that they 
are different and set up a conflict in the life of rural 
people. If rural people are to think their way out of con- 
fusion, experiences which make possible a weighing of 
values and progress in self-direction are essential.” 


Farm Life: A Reading Course 


Farm Life: Problems and Opportunities, is the title of 
a pamphlet written by Clarence Poe, editor of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, in the “Reading With a Purpose” series 


of the American Library Association, Chicago. (Paper 
35 cents; cloth 50 cents.) The introduction states: 

“The American farmer is living in a civilization daily 
becoming more urbanized and industrialized. In such times 
city dwellers and even rural inhabitants are apt to discount 
the values of farm life or to misjudge the problems con- 
fronting the farmer. It is for the persons, both urban and 
rural, who seek to understand the hopes and opportunities, 
the disappointments and difficulties of fifty million rural 
Americans, that Dr. Poe has written this little introduc- 
tion with its guide to some of the most helpful books now 
in print. The books mentioned should be available in any 
general library or may be obtained through any good 
bookstore.” 

Mr. Poe says that “the final goal of agricultural progress 
is simply the development of a richer and finer rural civ- 
ilization and rural culture, and all other reforms or 
attempts at improvements are steps or means to this end.” 

The books reviewed and recommended for study are: 
RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSS ROADS. By Macy 

CAMPBELL. New York, Ginn & Co., 1927. $1.96. 
THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURE IN AMERICAN 

LIFE. By Witson Gee. New York, Macmillan Com- 

pany, (World Today Bookshelf), 1930. $2.00. 
FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. Washington, D. C., Fed- 

eral Farm Board, 1930. Free. 


LAND UTILIZATION AND THE FARM PROB- 
LEM. By L. C. Gray and O. E. Baker. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, (Miscellaneous 
publication No. 97), 1930. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 25 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT. By Ray 
STANNARD BAKER (David Grayson, pseud.). New York 
Grossett & Dunlap, 1931. $1.00. 

THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. By Mary MEEK 
ATKESON. New York, The Century Company, (Cen- 
tury Rural Life Books) 1924. $2.00. 

THESE CHANGING TIMES. By Epwarp R. East- 
MAN. New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. $2.50. 

THE HARVEST OF THE YEAR TO THE TILLER 
OF THE SOIL. By Lrserty Hype Battey. New 


York, Macmillan Company (The Background Books), 
1927. $1.50. 


Rural Schools Suffer Most 


The economic depression has brought on a crisis in edu- 
cation which “has affected rural and city communities dif- 
ferently,” states a report of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. “Terms are more frequently 
cut in rural schools, or schools are closed altogether, due 
to meagerness of support.” In Bledsoe County, Tennessee, 
no schools are being conducted, and educational leaders of 
the state are predicting that one-third of the schools in 
the state will be closed early in the present year. In some 
states a breakdown of the school system is threatened. A 
nationwide study is said to reveal “hundreds of cases of 
reduced school services.” 

Teachers in city schools are finding it necessary to par- 
ticipate in many kinds of welfare work in which they do 
not normally engage. ... They are carrying out special 
welfare projects. .. . Among these are the distribution 
of clothes and food to needy children and the preparation 
of warm meals at school, for children who come hungry. 
Some cities have drastically cut school budgets.” 

“Added responsibilities and decreased financial sup- 
port,” summarizes the situation in many states. 
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